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XI. Measurement of number, (i) Always with quantitative unit, {a) 
Direct measurement ; {b) indirect measurement ; units always of like 
kind. 

APPLIED ARTS. 

DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
John Duncan. 

Last month we gave a general sketch of the work we have 
planned for the afternoon, and we now give a short account of 
the process of stencil-cutting which we are to employ in its 
execution. 

This is a craft that requires only the simplest tools. With a 
sheet of glass, a pocket knife, an oil stone, a drop of linseed 
oil and one of varnish, a piece of paper, a stencil brush, and a 
little calcimine color, we are equipped for our work. 

Any country teacher, armed with this simple apparatus, a 
very little artistic skill, and a great deal of taste, can set about 
the decoration of her schoolroom with the happiest auguries of a 
successful issue to her labors. 

There is all the difference in the world between a stencil 
made by a perfunctory house painter — and most of them, alas^ 
come under this description — and a stencil made by one who 
makes it for the joy of it. 

The process is as follows : 

First the design is drawn out. Then the artist decides how many stencils 
will be employed to produce the desired effect. Say we use three, as in the 
accompanying illustration, Plate III. 

The whole surface to be covered by the design may be laid in with a light 
color — in our illustration this is represented by the white paper. 

The background, a color let in, is planned so as to allow the light ground 
color to show all around the pattern. Compare figs, i and 4. 

The outline of this background is traced from the sketch design to a 
piece of stout cartridge paper. The paper is then washed over on both sides 
with linseed oil, which is allowed to soak in for an hour or two. The work 
is then ready for the cutting of the stencil. 

It is laid upon a sheet of glass and cut with a sharp-pointed knife — a 
pocket knife is admirable for the purpose. If the paper has been well satu- 
rated with oil, and the knife is kept with a very keen edge (it is, of course. 
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necessary continually to refresh the edge of the knife upon an oil stone), the 
paper will cut very freely. 

The stencil is then varnished in order to keep it stiff and flat ; the edges 
otherwise are apt to curl. Japanner's gold size is used for this purpose. 
The stencil had better be put under a weight while the varnish is drying, to 
prevent its twisting. When dry it is ready for use. 

It is printed by dabbing with a short-haired brush which is flat on the 
end. The calcimine color must not be too fluent, else it will get under the 
edges of the stencil and blot. 

DESIGN. 
John Duncan. 

A LARGE part of our time will be given to the designing of 
Christmas presents. The teaching of ornamental design pre- 
sents many serious problems. We may insist too strongly upon 
the following of precedent, so that the student's every design is 
a rehash of outworn conventions, or we may go to the other 
extreme, and, by leaving him ignorant of all that has been done 
in the past, abandon him to the uncanny guidance of a will-o'- 
the-wisp fancy. On the one hand, we are not content merely to 
copy traditional patterns, nor, on the other, to open the door to 
all kinds of wild and disorderly dreams. 

No one can of himself say, ''Let us make a new style of 
ornament," and immediately invent one. That is no more pos- 
sible than to invent a quite novel machine. All arts grow by 
experimenting upon and perfecting the results of work that has 
gone before. The style of individual designers looks unique 
when we are ignorant of the influences that combined to 
make it. The most creative of designers does little more than 
orchestrate elements that he finds ready to his hand, fusing them 
under the direction of his taste into harmonious wholes. Or 
perhaps the better analogy is that of the lily, which builds itself 
up entirely with the materials about it, making them, however, 
(and this is a very important point) all into lily. 

This is a very different thing from the vulgar borrowing and 
stealing of the finished products of others ; the student, jackdaw- 
like, dressing out his colorless imagination, a feather here and a 
tuft there, with alien splendors. 
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We then frankly recognize the fact that ex nihilo nihil fit, and 
take our children to see beautiful things in the museums and in 
the down-town stores. 

A number of excursions has been planned for the winter 
months: (l) To Marshall Field's and Schlesinger & Mayer's, to 
study the patterns of oriental rugs and embroideries. (By 
means of these we are brought into contact with the storied 
East, which has given us in every age all our religions and all 
our ornamental art at the same time.) (2) To Burley's, to see 
the output of the potteries, the Rookwood and others. (3) To 
the Tobey Furniture Co.'s store, to see fine specimens of furni- 
ture. 

The teacher will improve these occasions, attempt to ration- 
alize all that the children see, pointing out the connections and 
tracing the histories of the various art industries, and to investi- 
gate as far as may be the sources of the beauty of these things, 
calling upon the children to discriminate carefully between 
things that are fatuous and unlovely and those that are the out- 
come of that wisdom which includes the love of beauty. 

The designs herewith are intended as suggestions that may or may not 
be carried out. Some may be done in their entirety as they appear here, 
some only in part, and some not at all, as it may be. 

The derivation of a few of these designs is obvious — Persian or Celtic. 
Others are inspired by the old samplers of our grandmothers. Others still are 
"poor things, but our own." 

The cross-stitch patterns (Plates \a and \V) are meant to stimulate the 
invention of new ones. Our great-grandmothers enjoyed many an hour 
designing delightful grotesqueries — heaped baskets of the most luxuriant 
flowers and fruit, strange birds and strange beasts, gardens with cypresses, 
peacocks, and fountains, shepherds and hunters and farmers. By the time 
of our grandmothers the art had grown rank ; Berlin wool had banished 
silk ; a mistaken zeal for realism destroyed the happier invention of earlier 
days ; the sampler strove to rival the oil-painting, and lost its own soul in 
the attempt. 

Figs. I and 2 on Plate II are designs for embroidered blotter covers. 
The colors of the silks are bright, not to say startling — gold and emerald 
green and ultamarine, with touches here and there of crimson. 

Fig. 3 is a cushion cover ; the foundation is old rose ; the flowers, a 
deeper red ; and the leaves, a mild golden green. 

In Fig. 4 the flowers are of various shades of lavender, with centers of 
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Figs, i, 2, 3, 4. 
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pale Persian rose color. The lines are of Japanese gold and the leaves 
viridian. 

For fuller description and working drawings of Plate IV see Mr. Carley's 
article, which will appear in January. The little medicine cabinet at the top 
of the page is meant to be executed in dark stained oak, with copper fittings 
and ornaments, the edges of the wood well rounded off, and the curves care- 
fully drawn by hand to give them a sympathetic quality that cannot be 
obtained by any mechanical means. 

Fig. 5 is a calendar made of dark-colored wood studded with copper 
nails. The heart shape is cut with the fret-saw. Figs. 3, 4, and 6 are 
hanging frames decorated in the same manner. 

Plate V is a design for a footstool ; the carving is in very low relief ; the 
surface of the wood sunk only far enough to relieve the pattern, nowhere 
more than three-sixteenths of an inch, and only where it meets the pattern. 

TEXTILES. 
Clara Isabel Mitchell. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS WORK. 
FIRST GRADE. 

I . Weaving : Holders for hot dishes or teakettle ; small mats. Materials 
— heavy wool or cotton yarn ; wool or cotton roving. Cross-stitch: Needle 
books; holder. Materials — coarse canvas, embroidery silk, wool or worsted 
yarn. 3. Beads or cross-stitch : pen wipers ; blotters ; comb plaster cases. 
Materials — leather, coarse beads, and rope silk. 4. Basketry: baskets; 
bags. Materials — rattan, Indian splints, raffia, bamboo, all colored and 
uncolored. 

Note. — Most of these baskets must be begun by the teacher or the older 
students. 

SECOND GRADE. 

I. Weaving: as above, in more difficult design ; small bags. 2. Cross 
stitch : button bags ; book bags. Materials — coarse canvas ; railroad can- 
vas over linen or denim with silk, worsted, linen or cotton threads. 3. Coarse 
satin stitch and outline stitch : small squares for table or bureau. Materi- 
als — art linen or brown linen, and silk or linen threads. 4- Beads : bags. 
Materials — railroad canvas and large beads. 5. Basketry: baskets and 
bags. Materials — braided raffia ; rattan and braided raffia. 

THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 

I. Weaving : mats and scarfs of silk, or wool rugs with cotton carpet warp. 
2. Cross-stitch : work bags ; pin-cushion covers. Materials — linen and silk, or 
linen threads. 3. Satin stitch, outline stitch; dust bags; book bags; work 
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PLATE III. 
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Figs, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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bags. Materials — linens; heavy cottons, as denim, duck, or canvas; silk, 
worsted, linen, or cotton threads. 4. Basketry as above, with simple original 
designs in color. 5. Leather: Indian calendars. Materials — leathers; 
beads ; oil paints. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. 

1 . Weaving : small rugs ; covers for floor cushions ; rag rugs. Mate- 
rials — wool yarn or roving ; cotton carpet yarn for warp ; burlaps with cut 
wool or silk rags to pull through. 

2. Cross-stitch: book covers (linen) ; laundry bags (linen, cotton, duck, 
or denim) ; aprons (linen or cotton, duck) ; stick pin holders (ribbon). 

3. Satin stitch, outline stitch, button-hole stitch : book covers ; bags ; 
doilies; stick-pin holders; chatelaines for sewing. 

4. Beads: tobacco bags ;• lamp mats. Materials — leathers, beads, and 
oil-paints. 

5. Basketry : as above, making larger baskets of more elaborate designs 
and weaves. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

1. Weaving: covers for couch cushions (cotton warp, worsted filling); 
strips for bags, needle- book covers; purses (silk warp and filling). 

2. Cross-stitch: squares for table or bureau, scarfs for piano; bags. 
Materials — linen and silk or linen threads. 

3. Satin stitch, outline stitch, chain stitch, button-hole stitch: screens; 
table covers ; curtains ; borders for curtains ; bands for shirt-waists ; cover- 
lets ; pockets (silk, velvet, beads, and enibroidery silk). 

4. Appliqu^ : pillows and cushions ; bags ; book covers ; pockets. 

5. Basketry continued. 

WHERE MATERIALS MAY BE OBTAINED. 

Raffia may be bought at Vaughan's Seed Store, 84 Randolph street ; at 
Marshall Field's ; of the Home and School Decorative Co., Fine Arts Build- 
ing ; all of Chicago. Colored raffia and rattans of all sizes are to be had 
from the Home and School Decorative Co., as well as wools of various 
sorts ; wool and cotton roving, in limited quantities, from the Mansure Manu- 
facturing Co., Lake street and Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Heavy carpet yarn, by the hundred pounds only, from John Bromley & 
Co., Lehigh avenue, below Front street, Philadelphia. All shades can be 
found there, but only in lots of not less than ten pounds. 

Indian splints, at $1 per pound, from George D. Mitchell, Indian Island, 
Oldtown, Me. Bamboo, from Wakefield Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Art linens, embroidery silks, and canvasses, from Marshall Field ; leathers, 
from Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street; vegetable dyes, from Robert 
Stevenson & Co., 92 Lake street, all of Chicago. 
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PLATE VI. 
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Embroidered Pockets and Embroidered Apron Borders. 
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References : Hummel, Dyeing of Textile Fabrics; George Wharton James, 
Indian Basketry; Lewis F. Day, Art in Needle Work; Paulson, Art and Craft of the 
Needle. 

POTTERY. 

Antoinette B. Hollister. 

The following simple directions for making pottery are given 
in answer to inquiries too numerous to answer individually. 

The clay used in the School of Education is purchased from A. H. Abbott, 
48 Madison street, Chicago. It is, however, quite ordinary clay, such as is 
found in almost every state in the union, and it would be well to experiment 
with the clays that are near at hand before sending for this particular kind. 

The clay may be kept in zinc-lined box, or, if a small quantity only is 
needed, in a stone jar. A thoroughly moistened cloth laid over the clay will 
keep it in perfect condition. Unfinished work may be kept soft by a cloth 
covering moistened every morning. 

Before the children begin to model it is well for the teacher to have them 
prepare a careful drawing of the object they wish to make, and also to draw 
and color the design, if any, with which the object is to be ornamented. The 
piece of pottery in hand may then be built up of soft clay, tools being used 
if necessary. At this stage, when it is ready for decoration, it must not be 
allowed to dry. 

The mineral paints come in the form of a coarse powder, which must be 
thoroughly pulverized in a mortar before they can be used. When pulverized, 
they are mixed with slip and applied to the object with a brush. Slip is made 
of the same clay of which the object has been modeled. The clay is soft- 
ened by mixing with water, and when quite soft is squeezed through a piece 
of fine linen lawn. 

When painted, the pottery is allowed to dry, and when perfectly dry it is 
fired. After the first firing the glaze is applied. The powdered glaze is 
mixed with water to about the consistency of cream, and into this mixture the 
pottery is dipped. When completely and evenly coated, it is returned to the 
kiln and subjected to a heat sufficient to melt the glaze. The moment at 
which the glaze melts is observed by watching the firing process. 



SPEECH, ORAL READING, AND DRAMATIC ART. 

Martha Fleming. 
THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 

From the subjects given out for study in the November 
number the children decided to represent certain features of 



